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(Founded    by    Theodore    Thomas    in    1891) 
Frederick  Stock,  Conductor 


Hollis  Dann,  Conductor 


Sljttrsftau  hunting,  ilatj  fi 

iEtglit-ftftmt  n'rlnrk 

Soloist  :  Pasquale  Amato,  Barytone 
Conductors  :  Frederick  Stock 
Hollis  Dann 

Programme 

America Carey 

Chorus,  Audience,  Orchestra,  and  Organ 

Overture,  Academic  Festival. Brahms 

Recitative  and  Aria,  Eri  Tu,  from  The  Masked  Ball Verdi 

Signor  Amato 

Polovetzian  Dance  and  Chorus,  from  Prince  Igor .  .Borodin 

Tone-Poem,   Don    Juan.  .  :g  ..,:./..,.......,... .Strauss 

Aria,  Largo  al  Factotum,  from  The  Barber  of  Seville Rossini 

Signor  Amato 

ten     minutes     intermission 


Sunrise Taneiev 

For  a  Double  Choir — a  cappella 

a.  Mock  Morris      ) 

> Grainger 

b.  Shepherd's  Hey) 

Choral  Ballad,    Joshua Moussorgsky 

Incidental  Solos  by  Miss  Margaret  Keyes  and  Mr.  Cass  W.  Whitney 

Prologue,  from  I  Pagliacci Leoncavallo 

Signor  Amato 

The   Year   1812 Tchaikovsky 

steinway    piano    used 


Bttmib  ifetttml  fllnnr^rt 

iFnftag  iatftmtg,  May  7 

iEtgljt-ftft^tt  n'rlnrk 

Soloists  :    Olive  Kline,  Soprano 

Margaret  Keyes,  Contralto 
Evan  Williams,  Tenor 
Clarence  Whitehill,  Bass 

Conductors  :   Frederick  Stock 
Hollis  Dann 


Programme 

®lj£  B>Uiatt  attft  tJ|£  §>kglai*k Thomas 

A  Lyric  Cantata 

Miss  Kline  Miss  Keyes 

Mr.  Williams  Mr.  Whitehill 

Festival  Chorus  Orchestra 


TEN      MINUTES      INTERMISSION 

Selections  from  the  Music  Dramas  of 

RICHARD  WAGNER 

Die  Walkure — Ride  of  the  Valkyries 

Die  Gotterdammerung — Siegfried's  Rhine   Journey 

Siegfried's  Death  Music 
Die  Walkure — Wotan's  Farewell  and  Magic  Fire  Scene 

Wotan — Mr.  Whitehill 


^atur&ay  Aftmtontt,  ilay  B 

®uj0-tlitrty  n'rlnrk 

Soloists:  Olive  Kline,  Soprano 

James  T.  Quarles,  Organist 
Conductor:  Frederick  Stock 

Programme 

Overture,  Fingal's  Cave Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  Minor,   "Pathetic" Tchaikovsky 

TEN      MINUTES      INTERMISSION 

Fantaisie  Dialoguee   for    Organ    and    Orchestra Boellmann 

Aria,    Shadow    Song    from    Dinorah Meyerbeer 

Miss  Kline 

Grande  Valse  ) 

Grand  Pas  des  Fiances    >From  Suite  "Ruses  d'Amour" Glazounov 

La  Fricassee  (Finale)       \ 


Sfaurtlj  Jtesttttal  (£ant?tt 

g>aturfcay  lEttpnmg,  iWag  B 

iEtgljt-ftftwn  o'riork 

Composed  in  memory  of  Allesandro  Manzoni 

by 
GIUSEPPE  VERDI 

Florence  Hinkle,  Soprano 
Margaret  Keyes,  Contralto 
Lambert  Murphy,  Tenor 
Clarence  Whitehill,  Bass 

Festival  Chorus  Orchestra  Organ 

Conductor,  Hollis  Dann 


intermission    of   fifteen    minutes   after    the    dies    irae 


The  evening  concerts  will  begin  at  8:15. 

The  afternoon  concert  will  begin  at  2:30. 

The  audience  is  earnestly  requested  to  be  seated  at  the  appointed  time. 

The  doors  will  be  closed  during  the  performance  of  each  number  on  the 
programme.  Those  who  wish  to  leave  before  the  end  of  the  concert  are 
requested  to  do  so  in  the  interval  between  the  numbers. 

The  end  of  the  intermission  at  each  concert  will  be  signalized  by  a  fanfare 
of  trumpets. 
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FIRST  CONCERT 


Otyitrs&ag  iEuatmg,  iHag  fi 


Amerira 


Henry  Carey 


3T  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a  discussion  concerning 
the  composer  of  the  music  to  "God  Save  the  King."  That  it  is  of 
British  origin  and  was  most  probably  written  by  Henry  Carey  in  1740 
in  London  is  sufficient  to  the  purposes  of  this  occasion.  The  text,  "My 
Country,  'tis  of  Thee.'7  or  "America,"  is,  however,  American,  having  been 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith  (1808-1895),  a  native  of  Boston. 
We  know  from  repeated  assertions  of  the  author  of  "America"  that  he  wrote 
the  poem  in  February,  1832,  at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  that  it  was  sung  for 
the  first  time  at  a  children's  celebration  of  American  independence  at  the 
Park  Street  Church,  Boston,   July  4,   1832. 


My  country,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing  : 
Land  where  my  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride, 
From  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring. 

My  native  country  thee, 
Land  of  the  noble  free, 

Thy  name  I  love; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills, 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break, 

The  sound  prolong. 

Our  father's  God,  to  thee, 
Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light; 
Protect  us  by  thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King. 

Samuel  F.  Smith. 


©u?rtittt>,  Araitemtr  itattual,  Opus  80 


Johannes  Brahms 

Born  May  7,  1833,  at  Hamburg;  died  April  3,  1897,  at  Vienna 


iljRAHMS  wrote  two  overtures  in  1880 — the  "Academic"  and  the 
^  "Tragic."  The  "Academic"  was  first  played  at  Breslau,  January  4, 
1881.  The  university  of  that  town  had  given  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  and  this  overture  was  the  expression  of  his  thanks.  The 
Rector  and  Senate  and  members  of  the  Philosophical  Faculty  sat  in  the 
front  seats  at  the  performance,  and  the  composer  conducted  his  work,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  skilfully  made  potpourri  or  fantasia  on  students' 
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sonos.  Brahms  was  not  a  university  man,  but  he  had  known  with  Joachim 
the  joyous  life  of  students  at  Gottingen — at  the  university  made  famous 
by  ( 'anning's  poem  : 

Whene'er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 

This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 
I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U- 

niversity  of  Gottingen- 

niversity  of  Gottingen, 

the  university  satirized  so  bitterly  by  Heine. 

The  first  of  the  student  songs  to  be  introduced  is  Binzer's  "Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stattliches  Haus":  "We  had  built  a  stately  house,  and  trusted 
in  God  therein  through  bad  weather,  storm,  and  horror."  The  first  meas- 
ures are  given  out  by  the  trumpets  with  a  peculiarly  stately  effect.  The 
melody  of  "Der  Landesvater"  ("The  Father  of  His  Country")  is  given  to 
the  second  violins.  And  then  for  the  first  time  is  there  any  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  portray  the  jollity  of  university  life.  The  "Fuchslied"  (Freshman 
song),  "Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh,"  is  introduced  suddenly  by  two 
bassoons  accompanied  by  'celli  and  violas  pizzicati.  There  are  hearers  un- 
doubtedly who  remember  the  singing  of  this  song  in  Longfellow's  "Hyperion"; 
how  the  Freshman  entered  the  Kneipe,  and  was  asked  with  ironical  courtesy 
concerning  the  health  of  the  leathery  "Herr  Papa"  who  reads  in  Cicero. 
Similar  impertinent  questions  were  asked  concerning  the  "Frau  Mama" 
and  the  "Mamsell  Soeur";  and  then  the  struggle  of  the  Freshman  with  the 
first  pipe  of  tobacco  was  described  in  song.  "Gaudeamus  igitur,"  a  melody 
familiar  to  students  of  all  lands,  serves  as  the  finale. 


ffiUritaitur  ViX\h  Ana,  En  ®U,  from  The  Masked  Ball,       Giuseppe  Verdi 

Born  October  10,  1813,  at  Roncole;  died  January  27,  1901,  at  Milan 

77THE  original  title  of  "Un  Ballo  in  Maschera"  ("The  Masked  Ball")  was 
^  "Gustavo  IH"  the  libretto  for  which  had  been  written  for  Auber.  As 
Gustave  was  assassinated  in  the  last  act,  the  Italian  police  refused  to  sanc- 
tion a  production  in  which  a  king  was  brought  to  so  suggestive  an  end,  and 
the  characters  as  well  as  the  scenes  were  changed.  The  aria,  "Eri  Tu," 
is  sung  in  the  third  act  by  Reinhart,  secretary  of  the  governor  of  Boston, 
who  believes  that  his  wife,  Amelia,  has  been  unfaithful  to  him  and  that 
she  has  planned  to  elope  with  his  master,  whose  life  he  resolves  to  take. 

RECITATIVE 

Alzati!    la,  tuo  figlio  a  te  concede-  riveder. 

Nell'  ombra  e  nel  silenzio,  la,  il  tuo  rossore  e  1'  onta  mia  nascondi. 

Non  e  su  lei,  nel  suo  fragile  petto,  che  colpir  degg'io. 


Altro,  bon  altro  sangue  a  terger  dessi  1'  offesa, 
II  sangue  tuo!    Ne  tardeni  il  niio  ferro 
Tutto  ;t  versarlo  dal  tuo  falso  core, 
Delle  lacrime  mie  vendicatore! 


3HI  jo 
Aavnan 
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Eri  tu  che  macchiavi  quell'   anima, 
La  delizia  dell'  anima  mia; 
Che  m'  affidi  e  d'  im  tratto  esecrabile 
L'  universo  avveleni  per  me! 
Traditor!    Che  in  tal  guisa  rimuneri 
Dell'  amico  tuo  primo  la  fe! 
O  dolcesse  perdute!    O  memorie 
D'un  amplesso  che  mai  non  s'  oblia! 
Quand'  Amelia  si  bella,  si  Candida, 
Sul  mio  seno  brillava  d'  amor! 
E  finita,  non  siede  che  1'  odio 
E  la  morte  sul  vedovo  cor! 


RECITATIVE 

Get  thee  up!    there,  thy  offspring  I  do  permit  thee  to  behold 

In  darkness  and  in  silence; 

There  awhile  thy  blushes  and  my  shame  be  hidden. 

'Tis  not  on  her,  in  her  weakness  and  frailty, 

Should  descend  my  anger.     Other,  far  other 

Life-blood  must  wipe  out  her  offences. 

And  thine  it  shall  be — 

She  shall  withdraw  the  dagger 

Out  from  thy  heart  disloyal,  and  thus 

Be  the  avenger  of  all  my  wrongs. 

ARIA 

It  was  thou  who  dids't  sully  that  spirit  pure, 

Once  the  joy  and  delight  of  my  being, 

Whom  I  trusted;   yet  with  falsehood  detestable 

Thou  hast  poisoned  the  whole  world  for  me! 

Traitor  foul!   thus  so  basely  repaying 

Thy  best  friend  who  confided  in  thee! 

O  delights  lost  forever!   remembrance 

Of  embraces,  that  made  life  celestial! 

When  Amelia,  so  lovely  and  innocent 

On  my  bosom  with  rapture  reclined! 

Now  'tis  ended,  and  only  aversion  remaining, 

A  place  in  my  lone  heart  can  find. 

fJalOttrtetfltt  Sattr?  attfc  dljflnttf,  from  Prince  Igor 

Alexander  Porphyrievitch  Borodin 

Born  November  12,  1834,  at  Petrograd;  died  February  27,  1887,  at  Petrograd 

7|THE  libretto  of  Borodin's  opera  "Prince  Igor"  is  founded  on  a  poem  written 
^  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  by  an  unknown  author,  and  entitled 
"The  Word  of  Igor's  Armament."  It  is  a  simple  story  of  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  of  Igor,  a  Russian  Prince,  in  1185  against  the  Polovtsy,  one  of 
the  nomadic  tribes  which  at  that  time  oppressed  Russia.  Igor  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  the  King  of  the  Polovtsy  (Khan  Kontchak)  tries  to  induce 
him  to  stay  with  them,  to  adopt  their  customs,  and  to  marry  his  daughter. 
But  Igor  is  faithful  to  the  wife  who  mourns  and  laments  for  him  at  home. 
He  finally  escapes,  and  after  many  perils  reaches  home. 

The  selection  to  be  sung  this  evening  represents  the  episode  where  the 
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King  of  Polovtsy  orders  the  maidens  of  the  tribes  to  sing  and  dance  for 
the  captive  Igor  in  order  to  tempt  him  to  stay  with  them. 

In  his  "Pictures  of  Russian  History  and  Literature,"  Prince  Serge  Wol- 
konsky  says  : 

''The  wonderful  impression  produced  by  this  simple  story  lies  in  a  poeti- 
cal breath  of  almost  savage  impetuosity,  unbridled,  irresistible,  which  im- 
bues with  the  animating  force  of  its  mythological  imagination  anything  it 
touches  :  the  hours  of  the  day,  the  twilight,  the  wind,  the  desert,  the  river, 
the  grass, — all  is  animated,  and  vibrates  and  lives  up  to  a  harmony  of  sym- 
pathy with  man." 

The  poem  has  become  a  classic,  and  is  studied  in  Russian  schools  in  the 
same  spirit  of  reverence  and  admiration  in  which  the  Niebelungenlied  and 
the  Chanson  de  Roland  are  studied.  It  has  been  translated  into  practically 
all  European  tongues. 

Borodin  became  inspired  by  this  poem  and  gave  a  wonderful  musical 
interpretation  of  its  rich  emotional  contents.  The  opera  was  finished  after 
Borodin's  death  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazounov.  The  opera  is  pop- 
ular in  Russia  on  account  of  its  familiar  story  and  because  of  a  liberal  use 
of  folk  themes  and  harmonies.  Whether  it  has  enough  of  the  universal  in 
it  to  appeal  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  remains  to  be  seen. 

V.  Karapetoff. 


{Dance  of  Young  Girls) 

On  the  wings  of  gentle  zephyrs 

Seek  thou,  O  tender  song,  my  native  country, 
The  land  where  many  a  time  I  used  to  listen 

To  songs  most  sweet  and  dear  to  free-born  maidens; 

Where  soft  airs  around  us  were  so  gently  wafted, 

Where  the  mountains  slumber  by  the  sea,  enwrapp'd  in  clouds, 
Or  in  turn  green-clad  the  mountains, 

Glowing  in  waves  of  light,  are  bath'd  in  sunshine; 

Where  roses  blow  and  scent  the  air  around  them, 
Where  in  the  leafy  woods  the  birds  are  singing, 

Where  berries  sweet  are  early  ripe; 
To  that  land  haste  thee,  my  song! 


{Dance  of  Men)     orchestra 

{General  Dance) 

Glory,  honor,  to  our  mighty  chief! 
Glory,  honor  to  our  master!    hail! 
Bright  as  sunlight  is  his  mighty  power! 
Nowhere  shall  you  find  his  equal!    hail! 


{Dance  of  Female  Slaves) 

Sire,  thy  maidens  hail  thee,  praise  thee  as  their  master! 
Hail  thee  as  their  mighty  lord! 
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Khan  Kontchak  (to  Igor). 

See'st  thou  these  slave-maidens  ? 

They  are  beauties  whom  I  have  imported  from  over  the  Caspian. 

Tell  me  which  of  them  pleases  you  best,  my  lord  : 

Straightway  I'll  give  you  the  maiden  you  choose  for  your  own. 

All — Glory,  honor,  to  our  master!    hail! 
Comes  the  Khan,  far  flies  the  foe! 
Nowhere  shall  you  find  his  equal!    Hail! 
Bright  as  sunlight  is  our  mighty  Khan! 

(Dance  of  Men) 

Like  thy  forefathers  art  thou  famous; 

Great,  mighty,  Khan! 
Like  thy  forefathers  art  thou  mighty; 

Strong,  dreaded  Khan! 

(Dance  of  Young  Girls) 

On  the  wings  of  gentle  zephyrs 

Seek  thou,  O  tender  song,  my  native  country, 
Where  once  I  heard  the  songs  that  fell  so  sweetly, 

So  dear  to  freeborn  maidens  that  would  sing  to  thee. 
Where  soft  airs  around  us  were  so  gently  wafted, 

Where  the  mountains  slumber  by  the  sea,  enwrapp'd  in  clouds, 
Or  in  turn  green-clad  the  mountains, 

Growing  in  waves  of  light,  are  bathed  in  sunshine. 
Where  roses  blow  and  scent  the  air  around  them, 

And  in  the  woods  the  nightingales  are  singing, 
Where  the  early  berries  grow. 

To  that  land  haste  thee,  my  song! 

(Dance  of  Men) 

Like  thy  forefathers  art  thou  famous; 

Great,  mighty,  strong! 
Like  thy  forefathers  art  thou  strong; 

Our  great  Khan! 
Hail  our  Khan!    Sound  his  praise! 

(General  Dance) 

For  the  pleasure  of  your  Master,  dance,  ye  maidens,  sing,  ye  maidens, 

For  your  master's  pleasure,  maidens,  sing  and  dance  and  all  be  joyful! 

Dance,  ye  sprightly  maidens,  for  your  noble  Prince! 

Dance  ye,  gayly,  for  your  master's  pleasure  : 

Dance  ye  now  before  him,  lovely  maidens! 

Sing  and  dance  for  the  Khan! 


All  hail,  O  Khan! 


Translation  by  Henry  G.  Chapman. 


SfatU>  f  0*m,  Itftt  ifttatt,  Opus  20  Richard  Strauss 

Born  June  11,  1864,  at  Munich;    now  living  in  Berlin 

A  BRILLIANT  composer,  a  strikingly  intellectual  man,  Richard  Strauss 
*^  to-day  may  be  fairly  called  the  leader  of  the  musical  decadence,  and 
the  greatest  living  master  of  the  orchestra.  As  a  song  writer,  his  various 
collections  have  met  with  the  greatest  success,  for  he  has  a  happy  method 
of  welding  music  and  poem  into  a  perfect,  if  somewhat  startling,  whole. 
Form  he  abandons  utterly,  striving  to  capture  the  idea  as  he  perceives  it, 
in  its  full  bloom." 

James  Huneker. 
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"Don  Juan,"  the  first  published  of  Strauss's  elaborate  orchestral  fan- 
tasies, was  given  at  Weimar  in  the  fall  of  1889,  under  Strauss  himself.  Its 
inspiration  was  drawn  from  the  lines  of  Lenau,  which  accompany  the  score. 
The  composer  gives  us  no  other  clew  as  to  his  meaning.  His  zealous  com- 
mentators, however,  have  busied  themselves  with  literally  dissecting  the 
work,  giving  to  almost  every  phase  a  single  and  distinct  meaning,  even  go- 
ing outside  of  Lenau's  poetry  for  material.  Thus,  they  find  a  theme  for 
each  character,  this  for  "Zerliriehen"  (Don  Juan's  first  amoureuse),  that 
for  the  "Countess,"  still  another  for  "Anna,"  and  so  on  through  the  entire 
story. 

That  Strauss  has  remained  silent  and  has  refrained  from  passing  judg- 
ment on  these  interpretations,  is  characteristic  of  him  and  speaks  volumes 
for  his  sense  of  humor. 

Strauss,  himself,  undoubtedly  intended  no  more  than  to  portray  Don 
Juan's  changing  moods,  the  intensity  of  his  passion,  his  fiery  ardor,  his 
fierce  longing,  and  at  the  end  of  it  all  his  lassitude  and  disgust.  All  this 
one  can  find,  even  without  a  programme,  for  he  has  expressed  himself  with 
that  very  undreamt  of  audacity  and  masterly  resourcefulness,  that  make 
him  "the  most  conquering  musical  personality  since  Wagner." 

Following  are  the  lines  from  Lenau's  work,  which  appear  on  the  fly  leaf 
of  the  score: 

Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother): 

0  magic  realm,  illimited,  eternal, 

Of  glorified  woman,— lovliness  supernal! 

Fain  would  I,  in  the  storm  of  stressful  bliss, 

Expire  upon  the  last  one's  lingering  kiss! 
Through  every  realm,  0  friend,  would  wing  my  flight, 

Wherever  Beauty  blooms,  kneel  down  to  each, 
And,  if  for  one  brief  moment,  win  delight! 


Don  Juan  (to  Diego,  his  brother): 

I  flee  from  surfeit  and  from  rapture's  cloy, 

Keep  fresh  for  Beauty  service  and  employ, 

Grieving  the  One,  that  All  I  may  enjoy. 

The  fragrance  from  one  lip  to-day  is  breath  of  spring  : 

The  dungeon's  gloom  perchance  to-morrow's  luck  may  bring! 

When  with  the  new  love  won  I  sweetly  wander, 
No  bliss  is  ours  upfurbish'd  and  regilded  : 

A  different  love  has  This  to  That  one  yonder, — 
Not  up  from  ruins  be  my  temples  builded. 

Yea,  Love  life  is,  and  ever  must  be  new, 

Cannot  be  changed  or  turned  in  new  direction, 
It   cannot   but   there   expire— here  resurrection; 

And,  if  'tis  real,  it  nothing  knows  of  rue! 

Each  Beauty  in  the  world  is  sole,  unique  : 

So  must  the  Love  be  that  would  Beauty  seek! 

So  long  as  Youth  lives  on  with  pulse  afire, 

Out  to  the  chase!   To  victories  new  aspire! 
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Don  Juan  (to  Marcello,  his  friend) : 


It  was  a  wond'rous  lovely  storm  that  drove  me  : 

Now  it  is  o'er;   and  calm  all  round,  above  me; 

Sheer  dead  is  every  wish  :    all  hopes  o'ershrouded, — 

'Twas  perhaps  a  flash  from  heaven  that  so  descended, 
Whose  deadly  stroke  left  me  with  powers  ended, 

And  all  the  world,  so  bright  before,  o'erclouded; 

And  yet  perhaps  not!    Exhausted  is  the  fuel; 

And  on  the  hearth  the  cold  is  fiercely  cruel. 


-English  by  John  P.  Jackson. 


Slanjfl  al  Jfariottmt,  from  The  Barber  of  Seville         Gioachimo  Rossini 

Born  February  29,  1792,  at  Pesaro;  died  November  13,  1868,  at  Ruelle,  near  Paris 

JjJOSSINI'S  opera,  "II  Barbiere  cli  Siviglia,"  was  produced  for  the  first 
^  time  at  the  Argentina  Theater,  Rome,  February  5,  1816.  The  opera 
was  composed  in  less  than  three  weeks,  but  the  triumphs  which  awaited 
it  in  later  years  did  not  come  to  the  work  at  the  first  performance,  when 
it  was  literally  hissed  off  the  stage.  The  aria,  "Largo  al  Factotum,"  is  sung 
by  the  barber,  Figaro,  in  the  opening  act. 


Largo  al  factotum  della  citta, 

Largo!    La,  la! 
Presto  a  bottega  che  Talba  e  gla, 

Presto!    La,  la! 
Ah!    che  bel  vivere,  che  bel  piacere, 
Per  un  barbiere  di  qualita 
Ah,  bravo,  Figaro!    bravo,  bravissimo! 

Bravo!    La,  la! 
Fortunatissimo  per  verita, 

Bravo!    La,  la! 
Pronto  a  far  tutto,  la  notte  e  il  giorno, 
Sempre  d'intomo  in  giro  sta. 
Miglior  cuccagna  per  un  barbiere, 
Vita  piu  nobile  no  non  si  da, 

La,  la! 
Itasori,  pettini,  lancette,  forbici, 
Al  mio  commando  tutto  qui  sta. 
V'e  la  risora  poi  del  mestiere — 
Colla  donetta,  col  cavaliere — 

La,  la! 
Tutti  mi  chiedono,  tutti  mi  vogliono, 
Donne,  ragazzi,  vecchi  e  fanciulle; 
"Qua,  la  parucca! — presto  la  barba!" — 
"Qua,  la  sanguina — presto  il  biglietto!" — 
"Figaro,  Figaro,  Figaro!" 
Ohi-me,  che  folia!    Ohi-me,  che  furia. 
Uno  alia  volta  per  carita. 
Figaro,  son  qua! 
Figaro  su — Figaro — giu ! 
Pronto,  prontissimo!  son  come  un  fulmine; 
Sono  il  factotum  della  citta, 
Ah,  bravo,  Figaro!  bravo,  bravissimo! 
A  te  fortuna  non  manchera! 
Sono  il  factotum  della  citta! 


Room  for  the  city's  factotum  here; 

La,  la! 
Off  to  my  shop — the  dawn  is  near. 

La,  la! 
What  a  merry  life,  what  pleasure  gay, 
Awaits  a  barber  of  quality! 
Ah,  bravo,   Figaro!  bravo,   bravissimo! 

La,  la! 
Of  men  thou  art  the  happiest,  most  surely. 

La,  la! 
Ready  for  all,  both  by  night  and  by  day, 
I  bustle  about  so  briskly  and  gay. 
What  better  cheer,  what  happier  lot, 
Could  an  ever  active  barber  await! 

La,  la! 
Razors  and  combs, and  lancets, and  scissors, 
All  here  and  ready  at  my  command. 
Then  there  are  little  resources  besides — 
With  the  young  dame,with  thegav  cavalier. 

La,  la! 
All  after  me,  all  inquire  for  me. 
Both  young  and  old,  mistress  and  maid  : 
"My  wig  here!" — "My  beard  here!" — 
''Your  lancet  has  need  here!" 
"Figaro!     Figaro!    Figaro!" 
"Here,  sir,  here!" 
Figaro  up — Figaro  down — 
Figaro  here — Figaro  there! 
Oh,  what  a  crowding!   Oh,  what  a  fury! 
One  at  a  time,  please,  for  charity's  sake! 
I'm  all  activity  quick  as  lightning! 
Room  for  the  city's  factotum  here. 
Ah,  bravo,  Figaro!    bravo,  bravissimo! 
In  very  truth  the  most  lucky  of  men, 
Room  for  the  city's  factotum  here. 
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SHtttrtfiP  Sergius  Ivanovitch  Taneiev 

Born  November  13,  1856,  at  Vladimir,  Russia 

7JTANEIEV  began  his  musical  studies  in  the  Moscow  Conservatoire  at 
^  the  age  of  ten.  His  teachers  were  Tchaikovsky,  N.  Rubinstein  and 
Hubert,  each  of  whom  he  succeeded,  as  Professor  of  Instrumentation, 
Chief  Professor  of  the  Pianoforte,  and  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  re- 
spectively. Taneiev  has  achieved  prominence  as  a  pianist,  teacher,  and 
composer. 

The  author  of  the  poem,  from  which  Mr.  Dole  has  made  the  English 
translation,  is  best  known  in  Russia  through  his  remarkable  descriptions 
of  nature.  The  charm  of  the  author's  portrayal  of  an  oriental  sunrise  is 
heightened  by  the  musical  setting  which  Taneiev  has  made.  The  music 
accentuates  the  changing  moods  and  intensifies  the  emotional  effect  of  the 
lines.  Beginning  slowly,  with  a  sombre  pianissimo  in  C  minor,  the  tempo 
gradually  quickens  and  the  volumn  increases  until  the  climax  is  reached 
in  a  brilliant  fortissimo  in  C  major. 

The  music  is  written  for  a  double  choir  a  cappella. 

In  solemn  calm  the  Orient  waits,  Behold  it!   now  a  gleam  awakes, 

A  deep  mysterious  silence  keeping,  And  like  young  Passion's  timid  blushes, 

No  sign  to  tell  if  day  be  sleeping,  The  red  glow  brighter,  rosier  flushes, 

Or  if  he  halt  before  her  gates!  Then  high  above  the  zenith  breaks! 

Now    mountain-tops    grow    white,  A  moment  passes  :    swift  the  light 

Tho'  mists  the  vales  below  still  cumber,  Throughout  the  Ether's  vast  dominions 

Still  towns  and  peaceful  hamlets  slumber  Sweeps  onward  on  her  glitt'ring  pinions, 

But  heav'nward  turn  your  eager  sight!  And  conquers  all  the  hosts  of  night! 

From  the  Russian  of  Feodor  Ivanovitch  Tiutchej  by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 


Mtttk  illorns  Percy  Aldridge  Grainger 

Born  July  8,  1882,  at  Melbourne,  Australia 

/7[HE  composer  of  this  work  is  the  son  of  a  well-known  Australian  architect 
^  and  engineer.  In  1900  he  went  to  London  and  soon  became  occupied 
with  piano  playing  at  recitals  and  concerts.  A  friend  of  Edvard  Grieg, 
Grainger  was  chosen  by  that  composer  to  take  his  place  at  the  Leeds  Festival 
when  illness — which  resulted  in  Grieg's  death  in  1907 — made  it  impossible 
to  perform  the  contract  which  he  had  made  with  the  festival  management, 
to  interpret  at  one  of  the  concerts  his  own  A  minor  concerto  for  piano.  It 
was  Grieg's  love  of  national  music  which  led  Mr.  Grainger  to  cultivate  his 
present  enthusiasm  for  folk-songs  and  the  folk-dance  of  Britain.  Mr.  Grain- 
ger's original  works  comprise  four  settings  of  poems  by  Kipling;  Room- 
music  Tit-bits;  "Mock  Morris/'  and  "Clog  Dance,"  a  setting  for  voice  and 
piano  of  Swinburne's  "A  Reiver's  Neck-Verse." 

"Mock  Morris"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  given  by 
Balfour  Gardiner  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  April  19,  1912,  with  the  New 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  in  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Musical  Art  Society, 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  Dec.  16,  1913.  It  is  written  for  what  Mr. 
Grainger  calls  a  "string  six-some"  (six  single  players)  or  for  a  "string  band." 
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Consistently  with  his  enthusiasm  for  British  folk-songs  and  folk-dances 
and  for  the  names  of  musical  forms  and  instruments  which  were  employed 
in  earlier  days,  the  composer  styles  the  instruments  for  which  he  scored 
his  work  :  "First  fiddle,  second  fiddle,  third  fiddle,  middle  fiddle  and  first 
and  second  bass  fiddles."  Even  the  directions  in  the  score  come  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  the  English  tongue.  The  tempo 
indication  of  the  piece  is  "At  jog-trotting  speed/'  and  poco  a  poco  crescendo 
is  set  forth  as  "louden  lots  bit  by  bit."  Similarly  the  other  indications  are 
printed  in  English,  with  the  Italian  equivalent  underneath  in  smaller  type. 
Concerning  the  meaning  of  the  title  "Mock  Morris,"  Mr.  Grainger  placed 
the  following  on  the  score  :  "No  folk-music  tune-stuffs  at  all  are  used  herein. 
The  rhythmic  cast  of  the  piece  is  Morris-like,  but  neither  the  build  of  the 
tunes  nor  the  general  lay-out  of  the  form  keep  to  the  Morris  dance-shape." 
The  work  requires  no  other  analytical  explanation.  It  is  written  in  G  major 
and  constructed  largely  of  the  material  with  which  it  opens  in  all  the  strings, 
counter  themes  being  occasionally  set  against  the  principal  subject  when 
it  recurs. 

§>typll?tb'8  ifcg,  a  Morra  Sattr?  Percy  Aldridoe  Grainger 

'SHEPHERD'S  HEY"  was  produced  for  the  first  time  at  a  Promenade 
"*  Concert  given  by  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra,  conducted  by  Sir  Henry 
Wood,  August  19,  1912.  It  was  first  heard  in  America  at  a  concert  of  the 
Musical  Art  Society,  New  York,  Carnegie  Hall,  December  16,  1913.  An  in- 
scription on  the  score  states  that  the  composition  is  "set  for  full  band  by 
Percy  Aldridge  Grainger  on  four  variants  collected  by  Cecil  J.  Sharp."  It 
is  stated,  also,  that  "the  setting  is  not  suitable  to  dance  Morris  dances  to." 
The  four  variants  upon  which  the  work  is  constructed  are  (1)  a  tune  taken 
from  the  playing  of  a  fiddler  of  the  Bidford  Morris  dancers  in  1906  :  (2) 
a  tune  entitled  "Stow  on  the  Wold"  taken  down  from  the  playing  of  a  fiddler, 
J.  Mason,  in  1907  :  (3)  a  theme  contributed  by  W.  Hathaway,  Cheltenham, 
in  1907  :    (4)  a  theme  contributed  by  William  Wells,  Bampton,  in  1909. 


(tttjflral  UttUafr,  "3o0ljtm"  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  March  28,  1839,  at  Karevo,  Russia;  died  March  28,  1881,  at  Petrograd 

/7THE  parents  of  Moussorgsky  belonged  to  the  lesser  nobility  and  both 
^  were  very  musical.  The  boy  had  a  strong  and  vivid  imagination  and 
at  an  early  age  improvised  at  the  piano  on  the  picturesque  fairy  tales  of 
Russian  folk-lore.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  school  in  Petrograd, 
at  the  same  time  developing  a  remarkable  proficiency  in  music  and  finding 
in  the  rhythmic  and  melodic  folk-songs  of  the  Slav  race  a  mine  of  unex- 
plored musical  wealth.  He  wrote  numerous  songs,  pianoforte  pieces,  can- 
tatas and  operas.  His  first  opera,  "Salammbo,"  was  never  finished,  but 
a  great  many  of  its  melodies  were  incorporated  in  his  famous  opera  "Boris 
Godounoff"  and  in  the  religious  ballad  "Joshua"  which  is  presented  this 
evening. 

"Joshua"  is  founded  upon  a  Hebrew  theme,  the  music  of  that  race  having 
a  great  fascination  for  the  composer.     The  ballad  is  essentially  a  war  song, 
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a  summons  to  the  children  of  Israel  to  attack  Jericho  and  Gibeon,  to  con- 
quer the  land  of  Canaan  and  to  plant  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  the  prom- 
ised land,  reiterating  the  promise  of  the  Almighty  to  be  with  His  people 
wherever  they  should  go.  The  martial  music,  the  shouts  of  the  warriors 
"Heiah!  On  to  victory!  To  the  war!"  and  the  thanksgiving  for  victory, 
combine  to  produce  a  most  dramatic  effect. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  :    Israel,  to  you  is  given  the  land  of  Amorea,  that  hath 

scorned  my  revelation. 
Jericho's  walls  already  crumble;   Gibeon,  too,  goes  down  to  ruin;   soon  upon  the  hills 

of  Canaan  will  the  Holy  Ark  be  planted. 
On  to  battle,  on! — To  the  war! 

Israel,  unsheathe  thy  sword,  loose  thine  arrows,  wield  thy  lances! 
So  doth  the  eagle,  ascending  on  mighty  pinions,  circle  the  vault  of  heaven,  watching 

for  prey  beneath  him. 
Watch  thou,  O  Israel  :    thy  foes  surround  thee,  lest  thou  shouldst  be  betrayed  by 

Canaan's  maidens.     The  foes  of  Jehovah,  this  heathenish  race,  destroy  thou  with 

mighty  arm,  like  chaff  on  the  wind. 
The  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee  wheresoe'er  thou  shalt  go! 

Solo — Hear  ye  Amorea's  daughters,  hear  their  lamentation  unto  Canaan, 
Under  Gajem's  awful  dark  and  threatening  brow! 
'Neath  the  walls  of  Gavanona  falls  the  broken  crown  of  Amorea, 
Whence  are  flowing  streams  of  bitter  tears. 

Women's  Voices — Hear  ye  Amorea's  daughters,  hear  their  lamentation  unto  Canaan, 
Under  Gajem's  dark  and  threatening  brow! 

Solo — Behold,  Israel  :    The  sun  stands  still  in  heaven! 

Chorus — Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  :   Israel,  to  you  is  given  the  land  of  Amorea, 

that  hath  scorned  my  revelation. 
Jericho's  walls  already  crumble;   Gibeon,  too,  goes  down  to  ruin;   soon  upon  the  hills 

of  Canaan  will  the  Holy  Ark  be  planted. 
On  to  battle,  on! — To  the  war! 
Israel,  unsheathe  thy  sword,  loose  thine  arrows,  wield  thy  lances! 

Weeping  wander  Gibeon's  daughters  far  and  wide  thro'  Canaan's  land. 

Honour  to  Joshua,  who  is  chosen  of  the  Lord! 

Praise  him  for  ever,  all  ye  tribes  of  Israel! 

Sing  ye  his  praises. 

They  that  scorned  the  revelation  are  o'erthrown  before  thine  anger! 

Still  brightly  shines  the  Ark  most  holy! 

Glory  be  to  God,  the  Almighty  Lord,  Lord  God  of  Hosts! 

— English  version  by  Henry  G.  Chapman. 


PraltigltF,  from  I  Pagliacci  Rtjggiero  Leoncavallo 

Born  March  8,  1858,  at  Naples 

&INCE  the  early  days  of  Italian  opera,  when  Ovid,  Hymen,  or  Virgil 
^  invoked  the  sympathy  of  a  king  or  aristocrat  through  the  Prologue, 
nothing  has  been  written  in  this  form  that  can  be  compared  with  this  im- 
passioned introduction.  In  it,  Tonio,  the  clown  of  the  strolling  players 
(Pagliacci),  calls  attention  to  the  general  misunderstanding  of  the  actor's 
personal  experiences,  and  points  out  that  he,  too,  is  a  man.  He  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  play  that  is  to  follow,  giving  no  hint  that  the  conditions  for  a  real 
human  tragedy  are  developing. 
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Tonio — Si  pud  ?     *     *     *     Signore!    Signori! 
Scusatemi  se  da  sol  mi  presento, 

10  sono  il  Prologo  : 

Poiche  in  iscena  ancor  le  antiche  maschere  mette  l'autore; 

In  parte  ei  vuol  riprendere  le  vecchie  usanze, 

E  a  voi  di  nuovo  inviami. 

Ma  non  per  dirvi  come  pria; 

aLe  lacrime  che  noi  versiam  son  false! 

"Dagli  spasimi  e  de'  nostri  martir  non  allarmatevi!" 

No!    L'autore  ha  cercato  invece  pingervi 

Uno   squarcio   di   vita. 

Egli  ha  per  massima  sol  che  l'artista  e  un  uom 

E  che  per  gli  uomini  scrivere  ei  deve. 

Ed  al  vero  ispiravasi. 

Un  nido  di  memorie  in  fondo  a  l'anima  cantava  un  giorno, 

Ed  ei  con  vere  lacrime  scrisse,  e  i  singhiozzi 

11  tempo  gli  battevano! 

Dunque,  vedrete  amar  si  come  s'amano  gli  esseri  umani; 

Vedrete  de  l'odio  i  tristi  frutti. 

Del  dolor  gli  spasimi,  urli  di  rabbia,  udrete,  e  risa  ciniche! 

E  voi,  piuttosto, 

Che  le  nostre  povere  gabbane  d'istrioni, 

Le  nostr'  anime  considerate, 

Poiche  siam  uomini  di  carne  e  d'ossa, 

E  che  di  quest'  orfano  mondo 

Al  pari  di  voi  spiriamo  l'aere! 

II  concetto  vi  disse     *     *     *     Or  ascoltate  com'egli  e  svolto. 

Andiam !      Incominciate ! 

Tonio — A  word  allow  me!    sweet  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I  pray  you  hear  why  alone  I  appear — 

I  am  the  Prologue! 
Our  Author  loves  the  custom  of  a  Prologue  to  his  story, 
And  as  he  would  revive  for  you  the  ancient  glory, 
He  sends  me  to  speak  before  ye. 
But  not  to  prate  as  once  of  old, 
That  the  tears  of  the  actor  are  false,  unreal; 
That  his  sighs  and  cries,  and  the  pain  that  is  told, 
He  has  no  heart  to  feel. 

No!    our  author  to-night  a  chapter  will  borrow 
From  life,  with  its  laughter  and  sorrow. 
Is  not  the  actor  a  man  with  a  heart  like  you  ? 
So  'tis  for  men  that  our  author  has  written, 
And  the  story  he  tells  you  is  true! 
A  song  of  tender  memories,  deep  in  his  list'ning  heart, 

One  day  was  ringing, 
And  then,  with  a  trembling  hand,  he  wrote  it. 
And  mark'd  the  time  with  sighs  and  tears. 

Come  then,  here  on  the  stage  you  shall  behold  us  in  human  fashion, 
And  see  the  sad  fruits  of  love  and  passion, 
Hearts  that  weep  and  languish; 
Cries  of  rage  and  anguish,  and  bitter  laughter! 
Ah!    think  then,  sweet  people,  when  you  look  on  us 

Clad  in  our  motley  and  tinsel, 
Ours  are  human  hearts,  beating  with  passion. 
We  are  but  men  like  you,  for  gladness  or  sorrow, 
'Tis  the  same  broad  Heaven  above  us, 
The  same  wide  lonely  world  before  us! 
Will  ye  hear,  then,  the  story, 
How  it  unfolds  itself  surely  and  certain  ? 
Come,  then!   Ring  up  the  curtain! 
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(Jllf  fear  1B12,  Opus  49  Peter  Tchaikovsky 

Born  May  7,  1840,  at  Votkinsk,  Russia;  died  November  6,  1893,  at  Petrograd 

7|[HE  new  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  Moscow  was  solemnly  dedicated 
^  in  the  summer  of  1881.  Nicholas  Rubinstein,  who  had  watched  the 
building  with  the  greatest  interest,  determined  that  the  ceremony  of  con- 
secration should  be  enriched  with  music  of  uncommon  character;  and  in 
the  spring  of  1880  he  asked  Tchaikovsky  to  compose  something  for  the 
service.  The  overture,  "The  Year  1812,"  was  finished  at  Kamenka  in  1880. 
The  church  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  year  when  the 
might  of  Napoleon  was  shaken  at  Borodino  and  consumed  in  the  flames 
of  Moscow.  The  overture  was  to  be  performed  in  the  public  square  before 
the  church  by  a  colossal  orchestra,  church  bells  were  to  be  used,  and  big 
drums  were  to  be  replaced  by  cannon. 

The  overture  begins  Largo,  with  a  Russian  hymn,  "God  preserve  thy 
People,"  which  is  given  out  in  four-part  harmony  by  violas  and  'cellos.  Wood- 
wind instruments  take  up  the  closing  phrase,  which  is  developed.  A  re- 
citative passage  follows,  which  is  introduced  by  a  wailing  oboe  phrase.  The 
pace  quickens  to  the  climax.  Oboes,  clarinets,  and  horns  sound  a  fanfare. 
There  is  a  quieter  theme,  (strings)  in  opposition.  The  main  body  of  the 
overture  begins  stormily  in  the  strings,  and  is  worked  up  by  the  full  orchestra. 
Fragments  of  the  Marseillaise  are  sounded  by  horns  and  cornets.  Com- 
panies of  Russian  troops  are  characterized  by  various  themes — as  by  the 
purely  Slav  motive  (flute,  English  horn,  against  violas,  basses,  clarinets, 
and  tambourine).  The  Marseillaise  returns,  and  when  its  opening  phrase 
is  sounded,  almost  in  its  complete  shape,  the  theme  is  swallowed  up  in  the 
orchestral  fury.  The  ecclesiastical  theme  of  the  Introduction  appears  as 
a  hymn  of  thanksgiving.  And  then  the  Russian  National  Hymn  is  thun- 
dered (horns,  bassoons,  trombone,  tuba,  'cellos,  violas,  double-basses), 
while  the  fanfare  theme  is  above  in  opposition. 
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iFrioay  Euftting,  ilaij  7 
Sty?  ^roatt  unh  ®tj?  Skylark 

A  Cantata  for  Solo  Voices,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

The  words  by 
Hemans,  Keats,  and  Shelley 

The  music  by 
Arthur  Goring  Thomas 

Born  November  21,  1851,  in  Sussex,  England;  died  March  20,  1892,  at  London 

'—THE  SWAN  AND  THE  SKYLARK"  was  left  unedited  and  unper- 
|Jj,  formed  at  the  time  of  the  composer's  tragic  death.  (He  was  killed 
^^  by  a  passing  train  at  Charing  Cross,  London.)  The  work  was  orches- 
trated by  the  composer's  friend,  Charles  Villiers  Stanford,  under  whose 
direction  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Birmingham  Festival 
in  1894.  It  is  mainly  a  setting  of  Mrs.  Hemans's  poem  of  the  same  name. 
This  is  prefaced  by  four  stanzas  by  an  anonymous  composer.  Furthermore, 
two  stanzas  are  interpolated,  one  from  Keats's  "Ode  to  a  Nightingale,"  and 
one  from  Shelley's  " Skylark." 

With  the  exception  of  the  Skylark's  welcome  to  summer,  the  prevailing 
mood  of  the  Cantata  is  sombre  and  pathetic.  In  the  opening  verses  a 
"Grecian  poet"  deplores  the  loss  of  the  beautiful  poetic  fancies,  myths  and 
beliefs  of  antique  mythology.  Only  "a  sullen  world  of  stock  and  stone" 
remains. 

The  words  deal  with  two  strongly  contrasting  themes.  The  first  is  a 
tender  picture  of  the  death  of  a  swan,  which  according  to  the  old  legend, 
sang  in  its  last  moments  a  song  of  surpassing  sweetness.  As  its  notes  of 
sad  farewell  die  upon  the  air,  a  skylark  in  a  burst  of  exuberant  joy,  mounts 
towards  heaven  carolling  all  its  ecstacy  to  the  brilliant  summer  sun.  On 
hearing  these  two  voices  the  poet  meditates  on  the  near  mingling  of  Joy 
and  Death  in  nature  and  likens  it  to  the  human  heart  wherein 

The  dirge  note  and  the  song  of  festival 
are  often  linked  so  closely  together. 

A  Grecian  poet  I,  but  born  too  late; — 
For  me  no  nymph  sings  from  the  upland  wood 
Her  antique  song;    nor  in  bright  hurrying  brook 
Is  seen  and  lost  her  sweet  illusive  smile. 

Gone  is  the  shell  that  Phoebus,  long  ago, 

Strung  for  the  music  that  should  never  die; 

Gone  is  the  shell  whereon  sedately,  slow, 
The  comely  Aphrodite  floated  by; 
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And  gone  the  maids  who  ran  the  ordered  race, 

Or  stopped  to  bathe  them  by  Actaeon's  rill, 
Narcissus  brooding  o'er  his  own  fair  face, 

And  Echo  laughing  from  the  distant  hill. 

Only  o'er  sullen  world  of  stock  and  stone 

The  ball  of  fire  se?ids  down  his  daily  light, 
And,  when  the  measured  hours  are  come  and  gonet 

Lake,  field,  and  sky  are  lost  in  gloomy  night. — J.  S. 

'Midst  the  long  reeds  that  o'er  a  Grecian  stream 

Unto  the  faint  wind  sighed  melodiously. 

And  where  the  sculpture  of  a  broken  shrine 

Sent  out  through  shadowy  grass  and  thick  wild-flowers 

Dim  alabaster  gleams — a  lonely  swan 

Warbled  his  death-chant;    and  a  poet  stood 

Listening  to  that  strange  music,  as  it  shook 

The  lilies  on  the  wave;   and  made  the  pines 

And  all  the  laurels  of  the  haunted  shore 

Thrill  to  its  passion.     Oh!     the  tones  were  sweet, 

Even  painfully — as  with  the  sweetness  wrung 

From  parting  love;    and  to  the  poet's  thought 

This  was  their  language  : — 

"Summer!    I  depart — 
O  light  and  laughing  summer!    fare  thee  well  : 
No  song  the  less  through  thy  rich  woods  will  swell, 

For  one,  one  broken  heart. 

"And  fare  ye  well,  young  flowers! 
Ye  will  not  mourn!  ye  will  shed  odour  still, 
And  wave  in  glory,  colouring  every  rill, 

Known  to  my  youth's  fresh  hours. 

"And  ye,  bright  founts!    that  lie 
Far  in  the  whispering  forests,  lone  and  deep, 
My  wing  no  more  shall  stir  your  shadowy  sleep — 

Sweet  waters!    I  must  die. 

"Will  ye  not  send  one  tone 
Of  sorrow  through  the  pines  ? — one  murmur  low  ? 
Shall  not  the  green  leaves  from  your  voices  know 

That  I,  your  child,  am  gone  ? 

"No!    ever  glad  and  free, 
Ye  have  no  sounds  a  tale  of  death  to  tell; 
Waves,  joyous  waves!   flow  on,  and  fare  ye  well! 

Ye  will  not  mourn  for  me. 

"But  thou,  sweet  boon!    too  late 
Poured  on  my  parting  breath,  vain  gift  of  song! 
Why  com'st  thou  thus,  o'ermastering,  rich  and  strong, 

In  the  dark  hour  of  fate  ? 

"Only  to  wake  the  sighs 
Of  echo-voices  from  their  sparry  cell; 
Only  to  say — O  sunshine  and  blue  skies! 

O  life  and  love!    farewell." 
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Thus  flowed  the  death-chant  on;  while  mournfully 
Low  winds  and  waves  made  answer,  and  the  tones 
Buried  in  rocks  along  the  Grecian  stream — 
Rocks  and  dim  caverns  of  old  Prophecy — 
Woke  to  respond  :   and  all  the  air  was  filled 
With  that  one  sighing  sound — Farewell!    Farewell! 

"Adieu,  adieu!   thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 

Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Up  the  hill-side;    and  now  'tis  buried  deep 
In   the   next   valley-glades." — Keats. 

Filled  with  that  sound  ?  High  in  the  calm  blue  heaven 
Even  then  a  skylark  hung;   soft  summer  clouds 
Were  floating  round  him,  all  transpierced  with  light, 
And  'midst  that  pearly  radiance  his  dark  wings 
Quivered  with  song  :    such  free,  triumphant  song, 
As  if  tears  were  not, — as  if  breaking  hearts 
Had  not  a  place  below;    and  thus  that  strain 
Spoke  to  the  poet's  ear  exultingly  : — 

"The  summer  is  come;    she  hath  said  Rejoice! 
The  wild-woods  thrill  to  her  merry  voice; 
Her  sweet  breath  is  wandering  around,  on  high  : 
Sing,  sing  through  the  echoing  sky! 

"There  is  joy  in  the  mountains!   The  bright  waves  leap 
Like  the  bounding  stag  when  he  breaks  from  sleep; 
Mirthfully,  wildly,  they  flash  along — 

Let  the  heavens  ring  with  song!" 

"Higher  still  and   higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest." — Shelley. 

"There  is  joy  in  the  forests!   The  bird  of  night 
Hath  made  the  leaves  tremble  with  deep  delight; 
But  mine  is  the  glory  to  sunshine  given — 

Sing,  sing  through  the  echoing  heaven! 

"Mine  are  the  wings  of  the  soaring  morn, 
Mine  are  the  fresh  gales  with  dayspring  born  : 
Only  young  rapture  can  mount  so  high — 

Sing,  sing  through  the  echoing  sky!" 

So  those  two  voices  met;  so  Joy  and  Death 

Mingled  their  accents;    and,  midst  the  rush 

Of  many  thoughts,  the  listening  poet  cried, — 

"Oh!    thou  art  mighty,  thou  art  wonderful, 

Mysterious  nature!    Not  in  thy  free  range 

Of  woods  and  wilds  alone,  thou  blendest  thus 

The  dirge-note  and  the  song  of  festival; 

But  in  one  heart,  one  changeful  human  heart — 

Ay,  and  within  one  hour  of  that  strange  world — 

Thou  call'st  their  music  forth,  with  all  its  tones, 

To  startle  and  to  pierce! — the  dying  swan's, 

And  the  glad  skylark's — triumph  and  despair," — Mrs.  Hemans. 
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Bit  HfalluUT:  Silt?  nf  ilj?  Ballujrms  Richard  Wagner 

Born  May  22,  1813,  at  Leipzig;  died  February  13,  1883,  at  Vienna 

♦  ♦/7THE  Ride  of  the  Valkyries"  opens  the  third  act  of  the  music-drama. 
^  The  scene  is  a  rocky  mountain-top,  over  which  clouds  are  driven 
by  the  storm-wind.  Occasional  flashes  of  lightning  reveal  other  peaks  in 
the  far  distance  half  hidden  by  the  mists.  The  Valkyries — daughters  of 
Wotan  and  Erda — race  over  the  rocks  on  their  steeds.  It  is  their  mission 
to  cany  to  Walhalla  the  dead  bodies  of  heroes  who  have  fallen  in  battle, 
there  to  become  the  protectors  of  the  gods;  and  as  the  horses  fly  through 
the  mists  the  forms  of  the  slain  warriors  are  to  be  seen  hanging  from  their 
saddles. 

Wagner  made  the  arrangement  of  this  excerpt  for  concert  performance. 
It  is  written  in  B  minor  and  is  based  throughout  on  the  bold  theme  which 
suggests  the  impetuous  energy  of  the  flight  of  the  Valkyries  as  they  ride 
their  horses  through  the  clouds. 

St?  (Sott?riamm?ru«0 :  &w$fv\?bf8  SUjttte  dfounwg 

SIEGFRIED'S  Rhine  Journey  is  the  interlude  in  "Die  Gotterdammerung" 
^  which  separates  the  prelude  to  the  first  act  of  the  music-drama  and  the 
act  itself.  It  is  well  to  recall  that  for  her  disobedience  to  his  commands 
Wotan  had  condemned  the  Valkyrie,  Brunnhilde,  to  sleep  within  a  circle 
of  raging  fire,  through  which  only  a  hero  without  fear  can  pass  and  awake 
her.  Guided  by  the  song  of  a  bird  Siegfried  arrives  at  the  flame-girt  rock, 
and  plunging  through  the  fire,  awakens  the  slumbering  Brunnhilde  with 
a  kiss,  woos  her,  and  claims  her  as  his  bride.  It  is  with  this  incident  that 
"  Siegfried" — the  music-drama  preceding  "Die  Gotterdammerung" — comes 
to  its  conclusion. 

In  the  prelude  to  the  latter  work  Siegfried  and  Brunnhilde  appear  on  the 
scene  in  the  gray  light  of  a  dawning  day.  They  have  passed  together  many 
hours  of  wedded  happiness,  but  now  Siegfried  must  set  forth  in  quest  of 
new  adventures.  Brunnhilde  has  taught  her  husband  the  wisdom  of  the 
gods,  asking  nothing  of  him  but  his  love  and  constancy;  and  Siegfried  swears 
that  his  love  will  never  change,  and  in  pledge  of  this  he  gives  Brunnhilde 
the  fateful  ring,  which  until  now  he  had  worn  on  his  own  finger.  In  her 
turn  she  gives  Siegfried  her  charger,  Grane  and  her  shield.  The  sun  rises 
as  Siegfried  sets  out  on  his  journey  to  the  Rhine  and  the  halls  of  the  Gibi- 
chungs.  Brunnhilde  stands  on  the  cliff  and  watches  the  hero  as  he  takes 
his  way  down  the  valley;  from  afar  there  comes  up  to  her  the  sound  of  his 
horn. 

Ste  (Sotterbammmmg:  &m}fnrtfa  Beailj  Mixmc 

ijN  the  second  scene  of  the  last  act  of  "Die  Gotterdammerung,"  Hagen, 
***  son  of  the  dwarf,  Alberich,  in  order  to  gain  possession  of  the  magic  ring 
treacherously  slays  Siegfried.  Dusk  falls  as  the  vassals  silently  raise  the 
hero's  body  and  bear  it  on  his  shield  across  the  distant  hills.  In  this  death- 
music  the  various  scenes  of  Siegfried's  life  are  passed  in  review.  The  joy- 
ous horn-call  appears,  transformed  into  an  inexpressibly  heroic  and  tragic 
theme;  then  the  tender  melody  of  Brunnhilde's  love  is  heard.  It  is,  as 
Lavignac  puts  it,  "a  funeral  oration  without  words." 
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[OTAN'S  farewell  to  Briinnhilde  and  the  Magic  Fire  Scene  form  the 
conclusion  to  "Die  Walkure."  For  her  disobedience  to  his  command 
that  Siegmund  the  Volsung  shall  not  be  protected  in  the  combat  with  his 
enemy  Hunding,  Wotan  condemns  Briinnhilde,  the  Valkyrie — his  daughter — 
to  lie  asleep  on  a  rock  to  become  the  bride  of  the  first  man  who  finds  and 
awakes  her.  Briinnhilde  piteously  begs  that  her  punishment  may  be  remitted ; 
or,  if  Wotan  will  not  be  moved  to  mercy,  that  she  may  lie  surrounded  by 
a  circle  of  ever-burning  flames,  so  that  only  the  bravest  hero  can  penetrate 
it  and  arouse  her. 

The  god,  moved  by  her  supplications,  consents  to  the  granting  of  this 
wish.  To  music  that  reaches  heights  such  as  even  Wagner  seldom  attained, 
he  lays  her  on  a  mossy  mound,  closes  her  helmet,  covers  her  with  her  great 
shield,  and  then,  striking  the  rock  with  his  spear,  calls  up  the  engirdling 
tongues  of  flame.  Stretching  out  his  spear  with  a  noble  gesture,  he  says, 
"He  who  fears  my  spear  shall  never  stride  through  this  fire!"  Then  he 
slowly  disappears,  casting  to  the  last,  looks  of  regretful  love  at  Briinnhilde. 


Wotan — Leb'    wohl,    du   kuhnes 

herrliches  kind! 

Du  meines  Herzens 

heiliger  Stolz, 
leb'  wohl!   leb'  wohl!   leb'  wohl! 

Muss  ich  dich  meiden 

und  darf  minnig 
mein  Gruss  nimmer  dich  griissen; 

sollst  du  nicht  mehr 

neben  mir  reiten, 
noch  Meth  beim  Mahl  mir  reichen; 

muss  ich  verlieren, 

dich,  die  ich  liebte, 

du  lachende  Lust  meines  Auges  : 

ein  brautliches  Feuer 

soil  dir  nun  brennen, 
wie  nie  einer  Braut  es  gebrannt! 

Flammende  Gluth 

umgluhe  den  Fels; 

mit  zehrenden   Schrecken 

scheuch'  es  den  zagen; 

der  Feige  fliehe 

Briinnhilde's  Fels  : — 
denn  Einer  nur  freie  die  Braut, 
der  freier  als  ich,  der  Gott! 

Der  Augen  leuchtendes  Paar, 
das  oft  ich  lachelnd  gekos't, 

wenn  Kampfes-Lust 

ein  Kuss   dir  lohnte, 

wenn  kindisch  lallend 

der  Helden  Lob 
von  holden  Lippen  dir  floss  : — 


dieser   Augen   strahlendes   Paar, 
das  oft  im  Sturm  mir  geglanzt 

wenn  Hoffnungs-Sehnen 

das  Herz  mir  sengte, 

nach  Welten-Wonne 

mein  Wunsch  verlangte 
aus  wild  webendem  Bangen  : — 

zum  letzten  Mai 

letz'  es  mich  heut' 

mit  des  Lebewohles 

letztem  Kuss! 

Dem  gliicklicher'n  Manne 

glanze  sein  Stern; 
dem  unseligen  Ew'gen 
muss  es  scheidend  sich  schliessen! 

Denn  so — kehrt 

der  Gott  sich  dir  ab! 
so  kiisst  er  die  Gottheit  von  dir. 

Loge,  hor'! 

lausche  hieher! 

Wie  zuerst  ich  dich  fand 

als  feurige  Gluth, 

wie  dann  einst  du  mir  schwandest 

als  schweifende  Lohe  : 

wie  ich  dich  band, 

bann'  ich  dich  heut'! 
Herauf,  wabernde  Lohe, 

umlod're  mir  feurig  den  Fels! 
Loge !    Lose !    Hieher ! 

Wer  meines  Speeres 
Spitze  fiirchtet, 
durchschreite  das  Feuer  nie! 
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Mr.  William  Foster  Apthorp  has  Englished  this  as  follows: — 

(Much  moved  he  looks  her  in  the  eye  and  raises  her  up.) 

Wotan — Farewell,  thou  brave,  splendid  child!  Thou  sacred  pride  of  my  heart,  fare- 
well! farewell!  farewell!  Must  I  avoid  thee,  and  must  my  greeting  never  more  lovingly 
greet  thee!  shall  thou  no  more  ride  by  my  side,  nor  hand  me  mead  at  the  banquet;  must 
I  lose  thee,  thee  whom  I  loved,  thou  laughing  delight  of  my  eyes  : — then  shall  a  bridal 
fire  burn  for  thee,  as  never  one  burned  for  a  bride!  Let  a  flaming  glow  round  the  rock; 
let  it  scare  the  coward  with  devouring  terrors;  may  the  dastard  flee  Brunnhilde's  rock; — ■ 
for  let  only  one  woo  the  bride,  who  is  freer  than  I,  the  god! 

(Brunnhilde  throws  herself,  touched  and  in  ecstacy,  into  his  arms.) 

Wotan — The  shining  pair  of  eyes  that  I  oft  have  smilingly  fondled,  when  a  kiss  was 
the  reward  of  thy  joy  in  fight,  when  the  praise  of  heroes  flowed  in  childish  prattle  from 
thy  sweet  lips  : — this  beaming  pair  of  eyes,  that  so  often  have  gleamed  upon  me  in  the 
storm,  when  the  yearning  of  hope  singed  my  heart,  and  my  wish  longed  after  world- 
ecstacies  from  out  of  wildly  weaving  terror  :  for  the  last  time  let  it  rejoice  me  to-day  with 
the  last  farewell  kiss!  Let  thy  star  shine  for  the  happier  man;  it  must  be  quenched  in 
parting  for  the  hapless  eternal  one!  For  thus  does  the  god  turn  from  thee  :  thus  does 
he  kiss  the  divinity  from  thee. 

( He  kisses  her  upon  both  eyes,  which  forthwith  remain  closed:  she  falls  gently  fainting 
back  in  his  arms.  He  leads  her  gently  to  lie  on  a  low  moss  hillock,  over  which  a  fir-tree 
spreads  out  its  wide  branches.  Once  more  he  contempletes  her  features,  and  then  closes  her 
helmet;  then  his  glance  lingers  once  more  sorrowfully  on  her  form,  which  he  at  last  covers 
with  the  Valkyr's  long  steel  shield.  Then  he  walks  with  solemn  determination  to  the  rocks 
and  turns  the  point  of  his  spear  toward  a  mighty  boulder.) 

Loge,  hear!  listen  hitherward!  As  first  I  found  thee  as  fiery  glow,  as  then  once  thou 
vanishedest  from  me  as  swishing  flame  :  as  then  I  bound  thee,  I  loose  thee  to-day!  Up, 
flickering  flame,  flame  around  the  rock  all  ablaze!    Loge!    Loge!    Hither  to  me! 

(At  the  last  call  he  strikes  the  rock  three  times  with  the  point  of  his  spear,  whereupon  a 
flash  of  fire  darts  out  from  it,  and  quickly  grows  to  a  sea  of  flame,  to  which  Wotan  points  out 
the  circuit  of  the  rock  for  its  channel  with  his  spear  point.) 

Let  him  who  fears  the  point  of  my  spear  never  walk  through  the  fire. 

(He  vanishes  toward  the  background  through  the  glow.) 
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WmxtXtVt,  iFuujal'fi  (Saw,  Opus  25       Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  February  3,  1809,  at  Hamburg;  died  November  4,  1847,  at  Leipzig 

^|N  August,  1829,  Mendelssohn  saw  Staffa  and  FingaPs  Cave.  He 
n  at  once  determined  to  picture  the  scenes  in  music.  On  August  7  he 
***  wrote  to  his  sister  :  "In  order  to  make  you  understand  how  extraordi- 
narily the  Hebrides  affected  me,  the  following  came  into  my  mind  there." 
Then  he  gave  the  twenty  measures  which  form  the  opening  of  the  overture. 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  lived  with  Mendelssohn  in  Paris  during  the  winter 
of  1831-32,  wrote  :  "Mendelssohn  has  brought  with  him  also  the  sketched 
score  of  the  'Hebrides'  overture.  He  told  me  how  the  thing  came  to  him 
in  its  full  form  and  color  when  he  saw  FingaFs  Cave,  and  he  also  informed 
me  how  the  first  measures,  which  contain  the  chief  theme,  had  come  into 
his  mind." 

Chiefly  on  account  of  this  overture  Wagner  characterized  Mendelssohn 
as  a  "feinsinniger  Landschaftsmaler," — an  exquisite  landscape  painter. 
Mr.  Apthorp  once  wrote  :  "The  effect  of  the  fragments  of  the  theme  in  the 
lower  register  of  the  strings  against  the  tremulous  accompaniment  of  the 
violins — all  kept  in  a  mysterious  pianissimo — interrupted  ever  and  anon 
by  the  wild  screams  of  the  wind  instruments,  is  wholly  original,  and  as  sug- 
gestively poetic  as  it  is  original.  One  cannot  help  thinking  he  hears  the  cries 
of  sea-gulls  and  terns.  Here  Mendelssohn  shows  that  he  fully  earned 
the  title  of  'grand  paysagiste'  that  a  certain  other  great  composer  once  gave 
him.  Except  for  an  almost  constant  undulatory  movement  in  the  strings, 
which  easily  enough  suggests  the  restlessness  of  a  wind-swept  sea,  there  is 
exceeding  little  of  what  should  properly  be  called  realism  in  the  music.  There 
is  no  attempt  directly  to  imitate  the  sounds  or  movements  of  animate  or  inani- 
mate nature  in  the  wild  neighborhood  of  lonely  islands  in  the  Northern  seas. 
But  such  is  the  suggestiveness  of  the  music,  with  its  sudden  contrasts  of 
loud  with  soft,  staccato  with  legato,  of  long  sustained  notes  with  restlessly 
moving  parts,  that,  knowing  the  title,  the  listener  has  to  stretch  his  imagina- 
tion but  very  little  to  shut  his  eyes  and  see  the  whole  picture,  hear  the  birds 
scream,  the  winds  whistle  and  smell  the  salt  sea-weed  on  the  rocks." 

g>gmpl|0m}  Na.  &,  "Pat^ttr/*  Opus  74  Peter  Tchaikovsky 

Born  May  7,  1840  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia;  died  November  6,  1893,  at  Petrograd 

This  symphony  is  in  four  movements  : — - 
I.    Adagio,  B  Minor,  4-4, 

Allegro  non  troppo,  B  minor,  4-4, 
II.    Allegro  con  grazia,  D  major,  5-4, 

III.  Allegro,  molto  vivace.  G  major  4-4  (12-8), 

IV.  Finale,  Adagio  lamentoso,  B  minor,  3-4. 

/TTCHAIKOVSKY  embarked  at  New  York  in  May,  1891,  for  Hamburg. 
^  The  steamer  was  the  "Furst  Bismarck."     His  diary  tells  us  that  on 
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his  voyage  he  made  sketches  for  a  sixth  symphony.  The  first  mention  of 
the  Sixth  Symphony  is  in  a  letter  from  Tchaikovsky  to  his  brother  Anatol, 
dated  at  Klin,  February  22,  1893  :  "I  am  now  wholly  occupied  with  the  new 
work  (a  symphony),  and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  tear  myself  away  from  it.  I 
believe  it  comes  into  being  as  the  best  of  all  my  works.  I  must  finish  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  I  have  to  wind  up  a  lot  of  other  affairs,  and  I  must  also 
soon  go  to  London  and  Cambridge."  He  wrote  the  next  day  to  W.  DavidofT: 
"I  must  tell  you  that  I  find  myself  in  most  congenial  mood  over  my  work. 
You  know  that  I  destroyed  the  symphony  which  I  composed  in  part  in  the 
fall  and  had  orchestrated.  I  did  well,  for  it  contained  little  that  was  good; 
it  was  only  an  empty  jingle  without  true  inspiration.  During  my  journey 
I  thought  out  another  symphony,  this  time  a  programme-symphony,  with 
a  programme  that  should  be  a  riddle  to  every  one.  May  they  break  their 
heads  over  it!  It  will  be  entitled  'Programme  Symphony'  (No.  6).  This 
programme  is  wholly  subjective,  and  often  during  my  wanderings,  com- 
posing it  in  my  mind,  I  have  wept  bitterly.  Now,  on  my  return,  I  set  to 
work  on  the  sketches,  and  I  worked  so  passionately  and  so  quickly  that  the 
first  movement  was  finished  in  less  than  four  days,  and  a  sharply  defined 
appearance  of  the  other  movements  came  into  my  mind.  Half  of  the  third 
movement  is  already  finished.  The  form  of  this  symphony  will  present 
much  that  is  new;  among  other  things,  the  finale  will  be  no  noisy  allegro, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  long  drawn-out  adagio.  You  would  not  believe 
what  pleasure  it  is  for  me  to  know  that  my  time  is  not  yet  past,  that  I  am 
still  capable  of  work.  Perhaps  I  am  mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  Please 
speak  to  no  one  except  Modest  about  it."  On  March  31  he  wrote  that  he 
was  working  on  the  ending  of  the  sketches  of  the  Scherzo  and  Finale.  A 
few  days  later  he  wrote  to  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff  :  "I  do  not  know  whether 
I  told  you  that  I  had  completed  a  symphony  which  suddenly  displeased  me, 
and  I  tore  it  up.  Now  I  have  composed  a  new  symphony  which  I  certainly 
shall  not  tear  up." 

At  home  again,  Peter  wrote  to  Modest  early  in  August  that  he  was  "up 
to  the  neck"  in  his  symphony.  "The  orchestration  is  the  more  difficult, 
the  farther  I  go.  Twenty  years  ago  I  let  myself  write  at  ease  without  much 
thought,  and  it  was  all  right.  Now  I  have  become  cowardly  and  uncertain. 
I  have  sat  the  whole  day  over  two  pages  :  that  which  I  wished  came  con- 
stantly to  naught.  In  spite  of  this,  I  make  progress."  He  wrote  to  DavidofT, 
August  15  :  "The  symphony  which  I  intended  to  dedicate  to  you — I  shall 
reconsider  this  on  account  of  your  long  silence — is  progressing.  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  contents,  but  not  wholly  with  the  orchestration.  I 
do  not  succeed  in  my  intentions.  It  will  not  surprise  me  in  the  least  if  the 
symphony  is  cursed  or  judged  unfavorably;  it  will  not  be  for  the  first  time. 
I  myself  consider  it  the  best,  especially  the  most  open-hearted  of  all  my 
works.     I  love  it  as  I  never  loved  any  other  of  my  musical  creations." 

Early  in  October  he  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  :  "I  have 
without  exaggeration  put  my  whole  soul  into  this  symphony,  and  I  hope 
that  your  highness  will  like  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  seem  original 
in  its  material,  but  there  is  this  peculiarity  of  form  :  the  Finale  is  an  Adagio, 
not  an  Allegro,  as  is  the  custom."  Later  he  explained  to  the  Grand  Duke 
why  he  did  not  wish  to  write  a  requiem.  He  said  in  substance  that  the  text 
contained  too  much  about  God  as  a  revengeful  judge;    he  did  not  believe 
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in  such  deity;  nor  could  such  a  deity  awaken  in  him  the  necessary  inspira- 
tion :  "I  should  feel  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  putting  music  to  certain 
parts  of  the  gospels,  if  it  were  only  possible.  How  often,  for  instance,  have 
I  been  enthusiastic  over  a  musical  illustration  of  Christ's  words  :  'Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden' ;  also,  'For  my  yoke  is  easy, 
and  my  burden  is  light' !  What  boundless  love  and  compassion  for  mankind 
are  in  these  words!" 

The  Sixth  Symphony  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Petrograd, 
October  28.  "There  was  applause,"  says  Modest,  "and  the  composer  was 
recalled,  but  with  no  more  enthusiasm  than  on  previous  occasions.  There 
was  not  the  mighty,  overpowering  impression  made  by  the  work  when  it 
was  conducted  by  Naprawnik,  November  18,  1893,  and  later,  wherever 
it  was  played."    The  critics  were  decidedly  cool. 

The  morning  after  the  first  performance  Modest  found  Peter  at  the  tea- 
table  with  the  score  of  the  symphony  in  his  hand.  He  regretted  that,  inas- 
much as  he  had  to  send  it  that  day  to  the  publisher,  he  had  not  yet  given 
it  a  title.  He  wished  something  more  than  "No.  6,"  and  did  not  like 
"Programme  Symphony."  "What  does  Programme  Symphony  mean 
when  I  will  give  it  no  programme  ?"  Modest  suggested  "Tragic,"  but 
Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  "I  left  the  room  before  he  had  come  to  a 
decision.  Suddenly  I  thought,  'Pathetic. '  I  went  back  to  the  room — I 
remember  it  as  though  it  were  yesterday — and  I  said  the  word  to  Peter. 
'Splendid,  Modest,  bravo!  "Pathetic"!'  and  he  wrote  in  my  presence  the 
the   title   that   will   forever   remain." 


iflatttatfit?  StalflrjlW  Leon  Boellmann 

Born  September  25,  1862,  at  Enaisheim,  Alsace;  died  October  11,  1897,  at  Paris 

TfTROM  1881  until  his  death,  Boellmann  was  organist  of  the  church  of 
~*  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  in  Paris.  He  wrote  in  nearly  all  forms,  excepting 
only  dramatic  music.  His  most  famous  works  are  the  "Variations  Sym- 
phonique  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra,"  and  the  well  known  "Suite  Goth- 
ique"  for  organ.  Hugues  Imbert  has  said  of  Boellmann's  music  :  "It  is 
naturally  fresh,  graceful,  poetic,  and  built  on  solid  scientific  foundation. 
His  harmonic  treatment,  though  often  bold,  is  never  otherwise  than  clear. 
His  symphonic  compositions  are  written  in  a  pure  style,  and  are  admirably 
scored."  Boellmann  was  a  fine  organ-player,  and  had  a  remarkable  gift 
of  improvisation. 

This  Fantaisie  Dialoguee  is  in  his  characteristic  vein.  It  is  built  largely 
of  two  themes,  which  are  developed  in  a  consummate  manner.  The  treat- 
ment is  almost  entirely  of  an  antiphonal  nature.  The  Organ  and  Orchestra 
answer  and  re-answer,  not  only  in  mass  effects  but  between  individual  in- 
struments as  well,  thus  giving  many  charming  effects  of  tone-color.  The 
final  climax  of  full  organ  and  full  orchestra  is  one  of  imposing  proportions. 
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^haftiHli  &OH0,  from  Dinorah,  Giachomo  Meyerbeer 

Born  September  5,  1791,  at  Berlin;  died  May  2,  1864,  at  Paris 

Ombra  leggiera, 

Non  te  n'andar 
Non  t' in  volar, 
No,  no,  no! 
Fata  o  chimera 

Sei  lusinghiera 
Non  t'involar, 
No,  no,  no! 

Ombra  a  me  cara 
Corriamo  a  gara 
Resta  con  me, 
Al  mio  pie, 
Ah!    non  t'involar! 

Ad  ogni  aurora, 

Ti  vo  trovar! 
Ah!     resta  ancora, 
Vieni  a  danzar! 
Se  resterai, 
Se  non  ten  vai 
M'udrai  can  tar; 

T'appressa  a  me, 
Rispondi  a  me, 
Canta  con  me. 

Ah!    a  te!    Ah!    va  ben! 

Non  sai  tu  ch'Hoel  m'ama  ? 
Che  all' altar  mi  chiama  ? 
Dee  legar  l'amor 
II  mio  al  suo  cor! 
II  sai  tu  ? 

Ma  gia  tu  t'ascondi; 

Perche  vuoi  partir  ? 
Ah!    dimmi,  respondi, 
Perche  vuoi  partir  ? 

Qui  sola  soletta, 

Nel  buio  songia 

A  torna  t'affretta,  deh  vien! 

Ah !     ritorna ! 

Ah!   ingrata,  cosi  vuoi  fuggir,  vuoi  partir! 


Thou  shadow  airy, 
Here  by  my  side 
O  do  not  hide! 
No,  no,  no! 
Elf,  sprite,  or  fairy, 

I  pray  thee,  tarry, 
O  do  not  hide! 
No,  no,  no! 

Wilt  thou  believe  me, 
'Twould  deeply  grieve  me 
If  thou  should  glide 

Far  away! 
Ah!    ah!    do  not  hide! 
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Each  morning  sees  thee 

My  heart  rejoice; 
Stay,  if  it  please  thee, 
Dance  to  my  voice! 

To  give  thee  pleasure 
I'll  dance  in  measure, 
I'll  smile,  I'll  play, 

Shadow,  come  nigh! 
Hear  me!     reply! 
Sing  as  do  I! 

Ah!     reply,  'tis  well! 

Dost  thou  know  Hoel  loves  me! 
God  this  day  approves  me 
As  his  loving  bride, 
Forever  to  bide? 

Dost  thou  know  ? 

But  thou  disappearest ! 
Wilt  thou  go  away 
When  my  voice  thou  hearest  ? 
Wilt  thou  go  away  ? 

In  darkness  I  fear  me! 

I,  alas,  am  alone! 

Ah!     return  and  cheer  me,  return! 

Ah!     I  see  it! 

Ah!    thou  cruel  one!    cruel  from  me  dost  thou  flee  ? 


(&tmb  Hals?  )   From  Suite,  Ruses  d'  Amour,  Opus  61 

(grattiK  fas  ite0  ifiimttZ  >  Alexandre  Glazounov 

3Ca  iflnra00?£    (Finale)  )  Born  August  10,  1865,  at  Petrograd 

This  suite  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the  one-act  ballet  "Ruses  d' 
Amour" — the  scenario  by  Marius  Petipa  and  the  music  by  Alexandre 
Glazounov.     The  score  is  dated  "St.  Petersburg,  1898." 

Okattb  If  ate 

This  number  is  taken  from  the  seventh  scene  of  the  Ballet.  "They  bring 
on  the  refreshments  and  then  leave  the  Marquis  chatting  with  the  sham 
Duchess.  But  he  finds  her  more  and  more  ridiculous,  and  Marinette  charm- 
ing.   The  gentlemen  and  ladies  propose  a  waltz.    They  accept." 

(gnmfr  jfaa  b?B  iFtanrra 

This  movement  may  be  described  briefly  as  a  romanza  for  the  solo  violin 
and  violoncello. 

Ida  iFrtrafiH^  (Finale) 

The  appetizing  title  which  heads  this  number  was  of  old  (in  the  sixteenth 
century)  a  general  name  for  humorous  compositions  in  several  voices,  each 
having  its  own  set  of  words.  After  the  introduction,  the  movement  becomes 
a  sprightly  dance. 
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^aluriay  hunting,  ilag  B 

A  Requiem  Mass  for  Solo  Voices,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

Composed  in  memory  of  Alessandro  Manzoni  by 

Giuseppe  Verdi 

Born  October  10,  1813,  at  Roncole;  died  January  27,  1901,  at  Milan 

^jrTlKE  his  great  compatriot  Rossini,  who  towards  the  close  of  his  career, 
I  composed  a  "Stabat  Mater "  that  has  provoked,  perhaps,  more  criti- 
^*  icism  than  any  other  piece  of  church  music,  Verdi  signalled  his  later 
years  with  a  sacred  composition  that  has  also  been  the  subject  of  much 
heated  discussion  and  adverse  criticism.  The  charge  is  made  that  the  mass 
is  theatrical,  that  the  melodies  are  constantly  suggestive  of  opera  and  its 
more  vigorously  dramatic   stage  effect. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  good  ground  for  these  criticisms.  As  in  the  case 
of  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater,"  much  of  the  music  might  be  detached  from 
the  mass  and  reset  in  one  of  the  composer's  operas  without  doing  violence 
to  whatever  of  religious  style  it  may  be  supposed  to  have.  The  composer, 
however,  did  not  view  it  in  this  way.  He  wrote  as  an  Italian  Roman  Cath- 
olic felt  inspired  to  write,  and  made  no  pretense  of  attempting  to  write  as 
a  German  Lutheran  wrote  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

That  the  work  is  one  of  great  power  and  reaches  a  high  point  of  im- 
pressiveness  no  one  denies.  Whether  it  is  religious  music  or  not  cannot  be 
determined  except  according  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who  believe  on  the 
one  hand  that  it  is,  and  of  those  who  believe,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  not. 
The  great  majority  of  Verdi's  countrymen  are  of  the  former  opinion.  It 
is  an  Italian  Requiem  conceived  in  a  spirit  wholly  unlike  that  in  which 
Bach  and  Handel  conceived  their  works.  The  mere  matter  of  the  difference 
in  temperament  makes  impossible  a  comparison  between  the  sacred  music 
of  Verdi  and  that  of  Bach  and  Handel.  It  is  beyond  all  question  that  Handel 
utilized  many  of  the  Italian  opera  airs  for  his  oratorios,  and  that  what  began 
by  being  profane,  ended  by  becoming  serious.  These  airs  were  none  the 
more  profane  for  their  operatic  origin,  and  none  the  more  sacred  for  their 
transference  to  oratorio. 

The  immediate  inspiration  of  the  Requiem  was  the  death  of  Alessandro 
Manzoni,  the  founder  of  the  romantic  school  in  Italian  literature,  who  died 
in  1873,  and  was  universally  mourned  by  his  countrymen.  The  Requiem 
was  written  in  his  memory  and  first  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
composer,  May  22,  1874,  the  anniversary  of  Manzoni's  death,  by  distin- 
guished soloists,  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  ten  voices,  and  an  orchestra  of  one 
hundred  players. 
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One  number  of  the  work,  the  "Libera  Me,"  had  been  completed  long 
before  Manzoni's  death.  After  the  death  of  Rossini,  in  1868,  Verdi  had 
proposed  that  the  memory  of  Rossini  should  be  honored  in  a  Requiem  which 
should  be  composed  by  the  principal  representatives  of  Italian  music  and 
performed  on  the  anniversary  of  Rossini's  death.  The  projected  Requiem 
was  divided  into  thirteen  parts,  thirteen  composers  each  providing  a  musical 
setting  to  one  of  the  divisions.  The  last  section,  the  "Libera  Me,"  was 
written  by  Verdi.  Although  the  Requiem  was  completed,  the  obvious  lack 
of  uniformity  of  style  and  wide  difference  in  merit  of  the  several  divisions, 
caused  the  plan  to  be  abandoned. 

The  remarkable  emotional  intensity  of  the  Manzoni  Requiem  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  heartfelt  and  sincere  expression  of 
a  genius,  profoundly  moved  by  an  event  that  appealed  strongly  to  him  as 
a  personal,  as  well  as  a  national  sorrow.  To  do  justice  to  the  work  and  to 
its  composer  the  listener  should  remember  that  if  the  idiom  of  the  stage  is 
employed,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  mere  display  and  effect,  but  rather  be- 
cause it  was  Verdi's  natural  method  of  expression.  The  text  follows  the 
ancient  liturgies  in  the  Commemoration  of  the  Faithful  Departed,  and  is 
sung,  following  the  custom  at  the  leading  English  and  German  festivals, 
in  the  original  Latin.  The  attempt  to  substitute  the  English  translation, 
especially  in  the  "Dies  Irae,"  takes  from  the  poem  much  of  its  beauty  and 
effectiveness. 

The  "Dies  Irae"  is  the  acknowledged  masterpiece  of  Latin  church  poetry 
and  the  greatest  Judgment  hymn  of  all  ages.  No  single  poem  of  any  nation 
or  language  has  acquired  such  celebrity.  Aside  from  the  fearful  intensity  and 
power  of  its  subject  matter,  the  poem  owes  much  of  its  effectiveness  to  its  in- 
imitable form,  _  which  commands  the  admiration  of  every  person  with  a  taste  for 
poetry  or  music.  Each  stanza  is  a  triplet  with  a  triple  double  rhyme,  which 
strikes  the  ear  like  solemn  music.  Whatever  there  is  of  power,  dignity  and  mel- 
ody in  the  old  Roman  tongue  is  here  combined  with  unadorned  simplicity  and  is 
made  subservient  to  the  one  grand  idea  of  the  poem. 

The  stately  meter,  the  triple  rhyme,  the  selection  of  the  vowels  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  thought  and  feeling,  heighten  and  complete  the  effect  upon  the 
ear  and  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  The  music  of  the  vowel  assonances  and  con- 
sonances defies  the  skill  of  the  best  translators  in  any  language. 

The  introduction  of  the  "Requiem  et  Kyrie"  presents  a  quiet  and  mourn- 
ful theme,  developed  entirely  by  the  strings.  In  this  portion  of  the  work 
the  chorus  is  purely  an  accompaniment  to  the  melody  played  by  the  violins, 
but  at  the  words,  "Te  decet  hymnus,"  the  chorus  is  supreme.  After  this 
division,  the  introductory  theme  reappears.  At  its  conclusion  the  solo 
parts  come  into  prominence  and  the  rest  of  the  number  is  a  finely  conceived 
and  elaborately  executed  eight  voiced  setting  of  the  words  "Kyrie  eleison." 

The  "Dies  Irae"  is  divided  into  nine  parts,  for  solo,  chorus  and  orchestra. 
The  first  of  these  divisions,  the  "Dies  Irae,"  is  a  very  dramatic  setting  of 
the  text.  It  introduces  vocal  and  orchestral  effects  which  are  startling  in 
their  intensity.  The  second  division,  "Tuba  minim,"  is  preceded  by  a  dra- 
matic treatment  of  the  orchestra  in  which  the  trumpet-calls  in  the  orchestra 
are  answered  in  the  distance  until  a  magnificent  climax  is  reached  by  the 
fortissimo  chords  for  the  full  brass,  leading  into  a  great  unison  passage  for 
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male  voices,  accompanied  by  all  the  power  of  the  full  orchestra.  In  quick 
succession  follow  solos  for  Bass  and  Mezzo-Soprano.  The  words,  "Mors 
stupebit"  and  "Liber  script  us  properetur,"  involve  a  change  of  treatment. 
An  abridged  version  of  the  first  division  follows,  to  be  succeeded  in  turn  by 
a  beautiful  trio  for  Tenor,  Mezzo-Soprano,  and  Bass.  The  next  division, 
"Rex  tremenda  majestatis,"  is  written  for  solo  and  chorus.  The  solo  parts 
to  the  text,  "Salve  me  fons  pietatis,"  introduce  a  melody  entirely  distinct 
from  that  of  the  chorus,  and  the  ingenious  contrasts  of  the  two,  leading  up 
to  the  final  blending  of  both  in  the  "Salva  me"  are  intensely  interesting 
and  effective.  The  sixth  part,  a  duet  for  Soprano  and  Mezzo-Soprano,  is 
thoroughly  Italian  in  spirit,  is  beautifully  written  for  the  voices,  and  carries 
out  most  perfectly  the  spirit  of  the  words,  "Recordare,  Jesu  pie".  The 
Tenor  and  Bass  solos  which  now  follow,  the  "Ingemisco"  and  "Confutatis," 
contain  some  of  the  finest  music  in  the  whole  work.  The  "Dies  Irae,"  as 
a  whole,  ends  with  the  "Lacrymosa,"  a  tender  setting  of  these  words.  A 
wonderful  crescendo  on  the  word,   "Amen,"  is  to  be  noted. 

The  Quartet,  "Domine  Jesu  Christe,"  is  very  beautiful,  but  needs  no 
special  comment. 

The  "Sanctus"  is  an  exalted  inspiration  of  genius.  With  its  glorious 
double  fugue,  its  triumphal  antiphonal  effects  at  the  close,  leading  into  a 
soul  uplifting  climax,  it  would,  of  itself,  make  the  reputation  of  a  lesser 
composer. 

If  the  "Sanctus"  is  sublime  in  its  grandeur,  no  less  so  in  its  pathos  is 
the  "Agnus  Dei,"  written  for  Soprano,  Mezzo-Soprano  and  Chorus.  A 
simple  melody  with  three  different  settings  is  the  basis  of  this  important 
number,  which  in  originality  and  effectiveness  is  not  at  all  inferior  to  the 
inspired  "Sanctus"  which  precedes  it. 

The  "Lux  Aeterna"  calls  for  no  extended  notice.  It  is  written  for  three 
solo  voices  in  the  style  which  we  find  in  Verdi's  later  works. 

The  closing  number,  "Libera  Me,"  begins  with  a  recitative  (Soprano) 
"Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte  aeterna,"  interrupted  by  the  chorus  which 
chants  these  words,  and  introducing  a  fugue  of  stupendous  difficulty,  in- 
cludes a  repetition  of  the  beautiful  Introduction  to  the  whole  work,  and  ends 
with  the  repetition  of  the  recitative,  while  the  chorus  holds  out  a  sustained 
chord  pianissimo.  In  the  repetition  of  the  Introduction  just  alluded  to, 
the  solo  voice  (Soprano)  takes  the  melody  originally  played  by  the  violins, 
while  the  chorus  accompany,  a  cappela.  The  ending  of  the  work  is  very 
dramatic.  Everything  seems  to  be  hushed  while  the  awful  significance  of 
the  words  is  impressed  upon  the  mind  with  irresistible  force. 

The  whole  work  reveals  Verdi  at  the  maturity  of  his  genius,  showing 
the  mastery  of  vocal  resources  characteristic  of  Italian  composers,  with  a 
control  of  the  possibilities  of  the  orchestra  in  which  he  stands  supreme  among 
the  composers  of  Italy.  The  work  is  genuinely  Italian  in  spirit,  but  it  shows 
on  every  page  the  imprint  of  genius,  and  genius  knows  no  national  boun- 
daries. 
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1.  itequkm  t\  iCgw 
Jtttrmt 


Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,  Domine 

et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 

Te  decet  hymnus,  Deus,  in  Sion, 

et  tibi  reddetur  votum  in  Jerusalem. 

Exaudi  orationem  meam  : 
ad  te  omnis  caro  veniet. 


Chorus 


Grant  them,  O  Lord,  eternal  rest  : 
and  let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them. 
Thou,  O  God,  art  praised  in  Zion, 
and  unto  Thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed 

in  Jerusalem. 
O  Thou  that  hearest  the  prayer, 
unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 


i%r 


Soprano,  Mezzo-Soprano,  Tenor,  Bass,  and  Chorus 
Kyrie  eleison  ;  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  ; 

Christe  eleison  ;  Christ  have  mere}'  upon  us 

Kyrie  eleison.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us. 


2.   §>?qu?nr£:  Sirs  Jlrae 

Hymn  attributed  to  Saint  Thomas  of  Celano,  about  1230. 


Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  cum  Sybilla. 

Quantus  tremor  est  futurus, 
Quando  Judex  est  venturus, 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus! 


1.  Urns  3vnt 

Chorus 


Day  of  wrath!   O  day  of  mourning! 
See  fulfilled  the  prophet's  warning — 
Heaven  and  earth  in  ashes  burning! 

O,  what  fear  man's  bosom  rendeth, 
When  from  Heaven  the  Judge  descendeth, 
On  whose  sentence  all  dependeth. 


Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum 
Per  sepulcra  regionum 
Coget  omnes  ante  Thronum. 

Mors  stupebit,  et  natura 
Cum  resurget  creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 


2.  (Mmiitrum 

Bass  and  Chorus 


Wondrous  sound  the  trumpet  flingeth,, 
Through  earth's  sepulchres  it  ringeth, 
All  before  the  Throne  it  bringeth. 

Death  is  struck  and  nature  quaking 

All  creation  is  awaking, 

To  its  Judge  an  answer  making. 


Liber  scriptus  proferetur, 
In  quo  totum  continetur, 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quidquid  latet,  apparebit; 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 


3.  Utter  ^rnptita 

Mezzo-Soprano  and  Chorus 


Lo!    the  book  exactly  worded, 
Wherein  all  hath  been  recorded; 
Thence  shall  judgment  be  awarded. 

When  the  Judge  His  seat  attaineth, 
And  each  hidden  deed  arraigneth, 
Nothing  unavenged  remaineth. 
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4.  (§mb  8>um  ifflta^r 

Tkio  for  Soprano,  Mezzo-Soprano  and  Tenor 


Quid  sum,  miser,  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus, 

Cum  vix  Justus  sit  securus  ? 


What  shall  I,  frail  man,  be  pleading, 
Who  for  me  be  interceding, 
When  the  just  are  mercy  needing  ? 


Rex  tremendae  majestatis. 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me,  fons  pietatis! 


5*  SS?x  (LYm\mb<\i> 

Quartet  and  Chorus 


King  of  majesty  tremendous, 
Who  dost  free  salvation  send  us, 
Fount  of  pity!    then  befriend  us! 


ft.  Sterflriar? 

Soprano  and  Mezzo-Soprano 


Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 

Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae; 

Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lassus, 
Redemisti  crucem  passus; 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  Judex  ultionis, 
Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis. 


Think,  good  Jesu!    my  salvation, 
Caused  Thy  wondrous  Incarnation; 
Leave  me  not  to  reprobation. 

Faint  and  weary  Thou  hast  sought  me, 
On  the  Cross  of  suffering  bought  me; 
Shall  such  grace  be  vainly  brought  me  ? 

Righteous  Judge!    for  sin's  pollution 
Grant  that  gift  of  absolution, 
Ere  that  day  of  retribution. 


Tenor 


Ingemisco  tanquam  reus, 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus; 
Supplicanti  parce,  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 
Et  latronem  exaudisti, 
Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  Tu,  bonus  fac  benigne, 
Ne  perenni  cremer  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta, 
Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 


Guilty,  now  I  pour  my  moaning, 
All  my  shame  with  anguish  owning; 
Spare,  O  God,  Thy  suppliant  groaning. 

Thou  the  sinful  woman  savest; 
Thou  the  dying  thief  forgavest; 
And  to  me  a  hope  vouchsafest. 

Worthless  are  my  prayers  and  sighing, 
Yet,  good  Lord,  in  grace  complying, 
Rescue  me  from  fires  undying. 

With  Thy  favoured  sheep  O  place  me, 
Nor  among  the  goats  abase  me, 
But  to  Thy  right  hand  upraise  me. 


Confutatis  maledictis, 
Flammis  acribus  addictis, 
Voca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis,  # 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis, 
Gere  curam  inei  finis. 
(Dies  irae,  etc.) 


H.  Glottfutattfi 

Bass  and  Chorus 

While  the  wicked  are  confounded, 
Doomed  to  flames  of  woe  unbounded, 
Call  me,  with  Thy  saints  surrounded. 

Low  I  kneel,  with  heart  submission, 
See,  like  ashes,  my  contrition, 
Help  me,  in  my  last  condition. 
(Day  of  wrath,  etc.) 
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9.  Harnjmojsa 

Quartet  and  Chorus 


Lacrymosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  ex  f avilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus 
Huic  ergo  parce,  Deus! 

Pie  Jesu  Domine 
Dona  eis  requiem. 


Amen. 


Ah!   that  day  of  tears  and  mourning! 
From  the  dust  of  earth  returning 
Man  for  judgment  must  prepare  him; 
Spare,  O  God,  in  mercy  spare  him! 

Lord,  all  pitying  Jesu  blest, 
Grant  them  Thine  eternal  rest. 
Amen. 


FIFTEEN     MINUTES     INTERMISSION 


3.   (Ptfrriflrittm 

Quartet 


Domine,  Jesu  Christe,  Rex  gloriae,  Libera 
animas  omnium  fidelium  defunctorum  de 
poenis  inferni,  et  de  profundo  lacu  :  libera 
eas  de  ore  leonis,  ne  absorbeat  eas  Tar- 
tarus, ne  cadant  in  obscurum;  sed  signifer 
Sanctus  Michael  repraesentet  eas  in  lucem 
sanctam; 

Quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti  et  semini 

ejus. 

Hostias   et   preces    tibi,    Domine,    laudis 

offerimus  :   tu  suscipe  pro  animabus  illis, 

quarum  hodie  memoriam  facimus  :    fac 

eas,  Domine,  de  morte  transire  ad  vitam; 

Quam  olim  Abrahae  promisisti  et  semini 
ejus. 


O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  the  King  of  glory, 
deliver  the  souls  of  all  the  faithful  de- 
parted from  the  pains  of  hell  and  from 
the  lowest  pit.  Save  them  from  the  mouth 
of  the  lion,  that  hell  may  not  swallow 
them  up,  that  they  fall  not  into  darkness; 
but  let  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  lead 
them  to  the  sacred  realms  of  light; 

As  Thou  didst  promise  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed  for  ever. 

We  offer  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  our  sacri- 
fices of  praise;  do  Thou  accept  them  for 
those  souls  whom  we  this  day  commemor- 
ate :  make  them,  O  Lord,  to  pass  from 
death  into  life. 

As  Thou  didst  promise  to  Abraham 
and  his  seed  for  ever. 


4.  ^anrtus  tt  lenrifottts 


Fugue  for  a  Double  Choir 


Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus, 
Dominus  Deus  Sabaoth; 
Pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua; 
Hosanna  in  excelsis. 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Dei; 

Hosanna  in  excelsis. 


Holy,  holy,  holy, 

Lord  God  of  Hosts; 

Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  Glory; 

Hosanna  in  the  Highest. 

Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  Name 

of  the  Lord; 
Hosanna  in  the  Highest. 
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5.  AgnuH  in 

Soprano,  Mezzo-Soprano  and  Chorus 


Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

Dona  eis  requiem. 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi, 

Dona  eis  requiem  sempiternam. 


O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the 

sins   of   the  world. 
Grant  them  rest. 
O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the 

sins  of  the  world, 
Grant  them  rest  eternal. 


fi.  IGux  Artertta 


Mezzo-Soprano,  Tenor  and  Bass 


Lux  aeterna  luceat  eis,  Domine, 
cum  Sanctis   tuis  in   aeternum, 
quia  pius  es. 

Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,   Domine; 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis, 
cum  Sanctis  tuis  in  aeternum, 
quia  pius  es. 


May  light  eternal  shine  upon  them, 
with  Thy  saints  for  ever,  O  Lord, 
for  Thou  art  merciful. 

Grant  them,  O  Lord,  eternal  rest,  and 
let  light  perpetual  shine  upon  them 
with  Thy  saints  for  ever,  for  Thou 
art  merciful. 


7.  IGttera  Me 


Soprano  and  Chorus 


Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte  aeterna, 
in  die  ilia  tremenda  :  quando  coeli  mo- 
vendi  sunt  et  terra  :  dum  veneris  judicare 
saeculum  per  ignem. 

Tremens  factus  sum  ego  et  timeo  dum 
discussio  venerit  atque  ventura  ira. 


Dies     irae,     dies     ilia,     calamitatis     et 
miseriae,   dies  magna  et  amara  valde. 


Requiem  aeternam  dona  eis,   Domine, 
et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 

Libera  me,  Domine,  de  morte  aeterna, 
in  die  ilia  tremenda. 


Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  eternal 
death,  in  that  great  day,  when  heavens 
and  earth  shall  pass  away;  when  Thou 
shalt  come  to  judge  the  world  with  fire. 

I  am  made  to  tremble,  and  am  greatly 
afraid,  when  Thou  shalt  come  in  wrath 
and  shake  terribly  the  earth. 

Day  of  wrath  :  that  day  of  woe  and 
anguish,  that  great  and  exceeding  bitter 
day! 

Grant  them,  O  Lord,  eternal  rest  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them. 


Deliver    me,     O    Lord, 
death  in  that  great  day. 


from    eternal 


£ 


W  £ 

o  s 


(Founded  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  1891) 
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